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DRAWING may be divided into outline and shading 
— (the outline gives the form, the light and shade, its 
solidity) — the former represents the boxmdaries of an 
object as it appears to relieve against the background. 
It is an arbitrary mode of conveying ideas of form, 
which has its foimdation altogether in art, and was its 
first essay.* The hieroglyphics of the Copt — the de- 
signs on the early Etruscan vases, and and the writing 
of the Chinese, are but diflferent forms of this attempt ; 
and although the progress of painting has been so great 

* According to a Greek tradition, drawing and sculpture took 
their rise together, when the daughter of Dibutades drew the outline 
of the shadow of her lover upon the wall, which her father cut 
out and modelled in clay, — of which Fuseli observes, " if ever 
legend deserved our belief, the tale of the Corinthian maid, who 
traced the shadow of her departing lover by the secret lamp, appeala 
to our sympathy to grant it." 
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by the help of chiaro-scuro* and colour, yet outline sun* 
pie and unaided, is still duly appreciated as capable of 
producing all the ideas of action,— repose and expres* 
sion in the figures it represents— the greatest and most 
essential in art— in proof of which I need only refer to 
the admirable outlines of Flaxman, Retsch, &c., &c. 

There is, in fact, no such thing as an outline m 
nature — the effect of natural objects on the eye is only 
that of a number of parts or masses of form, shadow 
or colour — but no lines. 

We are obliged in art to call in the aid of a fiction, by 
marking the boundary of each object ; when the imagi- 
nation loses sight of the fallacy and dwells upon the 
form within it, this we call drawing the outline; such 
an outline is, in itself, a perfect thing, and though with no 
prototype in nature, it is received as the arbitrary token 
of an object. 

Fill it with colour^ in short attempt to make it an imi« 
tation of the real object, and it becomes subject to com- 
parisons, which destroys the illusion — its simplicity is 
the basis of its power and interest. 

* Chiaro-scuro (an Italian phrase, meaning dear obscnre,) in 
a picture, its pictorial effect, as regards light and dark. 
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" Drawing," says Locke, in his Treatise of Educatioc, 
*' is a thing most useful to a gentleman, especially if lie 
travel, as helping a man often to express in a few lines, 
weU put together, what a whole sheet of paper, in 
writing, would not be able to make intelligible. How 
many buildings may a man see ? — how many machines 
and habits meet with? — the idea whereof would be 
easily retained and commxmicated by a little skill in 
drawing, which, if committed to words, are in danger 
of being lost or at least ill retained, in the most perfect 
description." * 

*'I do not mean that I woidd have your son a perfect 
painter; to be that to any tolerable degree, will require 
more time than he can spare from improvements of 
greater moment. But so much insight into perspective 
and skill in drawing, as will enable him to represent 
tolerably on paper, anything that he sees, (except faces,) 
may, I think, be got in a little time, especially if he 
have a genius to it ; but in this, as in all other things, 
not absolutely necessary 

" Nihil invita Minerva." 
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Pencil drawing was ^lnkno^vn when Locke wrote,* 
and while it attains all the useful purposes which he 
mentions, it is free from the objections which he (witk 
equal judgment) brings against painting as a study^ 
Tiz., " that ill painting is one of the worst things " — 
** that it requires too much of a man's time." 

It is the basis of painting and engraving, and an im- 
portant auxiliary in the arts of design. 



* The substance from which blacklead pencils are manufactured 
has successively been known by the names of wad, black-cawke» 
blacklead, plumbago, and graphite. It occurs in various parts of 
the world, in France, Bohemia, Austria, North America, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It is found, generally, intermixed with a micacious 
substance, which renders it unfit for pencils. The purest and 
most esteemed is found at Borrowdale, in Cumberland. This 
mine appears to have become known about the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when, on the dissolution of Furness Abbey, the manor of 
Borrowdale was granted by James I. to W. Whitemore and J. 
Verdon, with the " wad> holes and wad, commonly called black- 
cawke, of the yearly rent or value of fifteen shillings and four^ 
pence,** This mine was formerly worked only at intervals, and 
when ft sufficient quantity had been procured to supply the 
demand for a few years, it was strongly closed up till the stock 
was reduced. But of late it has been obtained less plentifully 
and the demand being greater, the working has been continued 
for several years successively. By an account published in 1804, 
the stock of blacklead then on hand was valued at £54,000, and 
the annual consumption stated to be about £3,500. This afforded 
a clue to the assessors of the property tax, which soon after came 
into operation, and this mine, which 200 years ago had been 
valued at fifteen shillings and four-penee, was accordingly rated 
at £2,700 a-year ! It is stated that the supply of Plumbago from 
the Cumberland mine is almost exhausted; fortunately, a process 
has been devised, by which the same firmness and equality may 
be communicated to the powder by compression. 
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In sketching, blacklead is the first instrument gene- 
rally used, nothing glides so readily over the paper and 
executes an idea so quickly, it is, besides, cleanly, por- 
table and convenient, requiring little apparatus, is easily 
procured, and it admits readily of alteration or erasure. 
Pencil drawings, in addition, are not subject to fade or 
change, and indeed may be considered (when fixed) as 
indestructible. 

This art is particularly available in sketching from 
nature, as being so readily applicable, and giving with 
little time or trouble, the characteristic features of an 
object or scene. 

" Half a word," says Gray, " fixed on the spot, is 
worth a cart load of recollection. When we trust to 
the picture that objects draw of themselves on our 
mind, we deceive ourselves ; without accurate and par- 
ticular observation, it is but ill drawn at first, the 
outlines are soon blurred — the colours every day grow 
fainter ; and at last when we would produce it to any 
body, we are obliged to supply its defects with a few 
strokes of our own imagination." 

These observations, which Gray uses, only metapho- 

b5 
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rically as applied to verbal description, are equally true 
in their literal sense. Our leading ideas of a scene 
must be fixed on the spot: if left to the memory, tliej 
soon become indistinct or obliterated. 

This art of sketching landscape is attainable by a 
man of business. 

** It is certainly more useful, and I should imagine 
more amusing, to attain some degree of excellence in 
an inferior branch than be a mere bimgler in a supe- 
rior,"* Painting is both a science and an art, and if so 
few attain perfection, who spend a lifetime on it, what 
can be expected from those who spend only their 
leisure. 

The few gentlemen artists who excel in painting,, 
scarcely afibrd encouragement for common practice. 



STYLES. 

**Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute, " says the pro- 
verb. How desirable, then, is it that the first step 
should be taken in the right direction, yet we often 

• Gilpin. 
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hear parents and others say " such a teacher is good 
enough for a beginner," which is about as reasonable as 
that you should expect a child to acquire a good car- 
riage and deportment in walking, by imitation of a 
lame person. 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that young ladies 
80 often commence drawing imder the direction of a 
governess, whose time has usually been given to so 
many other studies, as to render it impossible she can 
excel in this. 

A master will point out to his pupil many short roads 
to obtain his object, many ways of overcoming difficul- 
ties, and will teach him to form both his eye and his 
hand (for both require education*) so as to know in the 
£rst jdace what to observe, and then how to commit it 

* We are told by an Italian author (Francisco Buzzi) that a 
young man who had been blind from hit birth, and learned to 
draw a cross, a circle, and a square, with great accuracy ; when 
he was twenty underwent the operation of couching, and when 
he could see perfectly well, attempted again to draw his favourite 
figures. His new sense of seeing, so far from assisting him in this 
operation, was extremely troublesome to him, and though he 
took more ^ins than usual he performed very ill. Confounded 
by this new diflSculty, he concluded that sight was unnecessary in 
aU operations to be performed by the hand, and thought his eyes 
worse than useless. 

How many, if not taught to use their own faculties, will find 
them (when thrown on their own resources) as troublesome as this 
young man found his eye-aight ? 
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to paper in the most expressive manner. This wiQ saTe 
him, perhaps, years of useless labour in learning him to 
do what has, perhaps, been better done before, and may 
prevent his throwing up the pencil in de.spair. 

It may, therefore, seem superfluous to add that in the 
choice of a master it is worse than useless economy to 
engage an indiflerent one at first. Bad habits are more 
difficidt to overcome than none at all, and if a good 
artist cannot be procured at any given period, it is 
better to wait than risk the injury that might result 
from inferior technical instruction. 

We are told that Timotheus had the prudence to de- 
mand double entrance money from every scholar who had 
had any other music master. The benefits arising from 
good instruction in the first instance, though not perhaps 
immediately visible, is sure to make itself apparent in 
the end. "In the Hindoo process of dying,'' says 
Miss Edgeworth, " the same liquors commimicate dif- 
ferent colors to particular spots, according to the several 
bases previously applied; to the ignorant eye no dif- 
ference is discernible upon the ground, nor can the 
design of the pattern be traced till the air and light and 
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open exposure bring out the bright and permanent 
colours, to the wondering gaze of the spectator." 

*' A free mode of handling the pencil is most to be 
desired, in opposition to a poor, cramped, ineffecliTe 
manner; but there is also what is called a " bold style," 
which is downright vulgar and without any artistic 
feeling. A stroke may be termed free, where there is 
no appearance of constraint. It is holdj when a part is 
given for the whole, which it cannot fail of suggesting 
— this is the laconism of genius. But sometimes it 
may he free, and yet suggest how easily a line which 
means nothing, may be executed. Such a stroke is not 
bold but impudent."* 

" Let the power of a few well chosen strokes, which 
supersede labotlr by judgment and direction, produce 
a complete impression of all that the mind demands in 
an object, we are charmed with such an imexpected 
happiness of execution, and begin to be tired with the 
superfluous diligence, which in vain solicits an appetite 
already sa1iated."f 

Of these free strokes with a pencil, the chief character 
* Gilpin. t Reynolds. 
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is expression; or the art of giving each object, that 
peculiar touch, whether smooth or rough, which best 
expresses its form. 

How often do we see, in the landscapes of Claude 
and others, the full effect of distance ; which examined 
closely, consists of a simple dash tinged with the hue 
of nature, intermixed with a few expressive touches. 

If then these expressive touches are necessary, where 
the master carries on deception, both in form and colour; 
how needful must they be in mere sketches, in which 
colour, the p^eat vehicle of deception, is removed. 



HOW TO BEGIN. 



The pupil should be provided with a Bofi blacklead 
pencil and a few sheets of ordinary cartridge paper, 
which will suffice till some advance has been made in 
his lessons, then let him make firmy free lines, alter- 
nately light and dark, (for firmness of hand may be 
shewn as much in faint as strong lines), in perpendicular^ 
horizontal, diagonal, and curved directions* 
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Let him avoid forming these lines by little bits at a 
time, but make each line, as much as possible, by one 
sweep of the hand* Of course it must be imderstood 
they are to be done without any assistance of straight 
edge or ruler — by hand alone. 

The pencil shoidd not be cut to a point, after the 
£rst time, imtil the exhaustion of the lead renders it 
necessary, as however coarse and broad the line may be 
that it makes, a fine one can readily be given by turning 
the point on the other side. 



It is important also that the hand be more practised 
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in diawing lines and making touclieB from left to right, 
thus 




Because the use of the pen communicates a toahty ii 
Tnafclng them the contrary way ; 



But the hand ought to be trained so as readily to exe- 
cute cither.* 

A degree of mechanical practice must precede- 
something most be done on trust, by mere imitation of 



* A French dnwing tntater once lamented to me that the 
lithographic treei bad their touches reTened in printing, thui 
making them so difficult for pupils Co copy 1 aa if uatore should 
have placed the foliage on the left side of the trunk, or that the 
band wai only able to work in one direction. 
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given patterns,— therefore as soon as the pupil can 
make lines with tolerable precision, he may copy some 
slightly shaded pencil or lithographic drawings. Those 
in which the lines of shadow are open, clear, and dis- 
tinctly seen, will be most desirable. 

A pencil drawing, to be good, should always have a 
firm touch, and be clear in the shading. 

Frequent crossing of lines gives a woolly smeared 
appearance, similar to the effect produced by a stump, 
the use of which, in landscape, is " very intolerable and 
not to be endured;" nevertheless, the finger passed 
slightly to and fro in one direction, over extreme dis- 
tances, has sometimes a good effect. Remember always 
to begin a pencil drawing at the upper comer, on the left 
hand side of the paper, that the hand may not rub the 
sketch as it proceeds. 

The learner must early essay the various touches of 
trees, as no proficiency is to be expected in these^ 
without many trials. That this advice is necessary an 
inspection of the sketch-books of most amateurs will 
at once demonstrate. In these we rarely find any 
attempt at character in trees, beyond a few wiggt^ 
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looking elms, and, perhaps, a formal spruce fir or so. 

The next step toi;?ards acquiring a good taste in pen- 
cilling should be the study and imitation* of several 
good models, rather than the following the manner of 
any one master only. 

With this yiew, the pupil*s attention may be profit- 
ably directed to the copying of the lithographs of Prout, 
Harding, Bright, &c., &c. ; but no measuring of parts 
should be resorted to, at least, not till after the outline 
is made; such practice being contrary to the proper 
discipline of the eye; — and here it may be as well to say 
a few words, and but a few, on 



PERSPECTIVE, 

as without a competent knowledge of it, very absurd 
things would be introduced, and yet to make a vain 

* " If yoa neglect the acquisition of the power to copy, with 
purity and precision, any given object, you will never acquire that 
of imitating what you have chosen for your model. Our language 
generally confounds, (or rather those who use it do so,) when they 
speak of the art, the two words copy and imitation. An eye 
geometrically just, with a hand implicitly obedient, is the requisite 
of the former, without all choice, without selection, amendment, 
or omission ; whilst choice, directed by judgment and taste, con- 
stitutes the essence of imitation, and raises the humble copyist 
to the rank of an artist." — Fussli. 
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show of it, is pedantic. The nicer parts of it contain 
many difficulties, and are of little use in common land- 
scape ; Indeed, in wild, irregular scenery, it is hardly 
possible to apply it. 

But it often happens, that on nearer groimds you 
-wish to place a more regular object, which requires 
some little knowledge of the rules. 

If a building stand exactly in front, none of its lines 
can go off in a perspective ; but if it stand with a comer 
towards you, (as a picturesque eye generally wishes a 
building to stand, th^re being no variety in parallels,) 
the lines will appear to recede. 

Trace on your paper the nearest perpendicular of the 
object you copy, then hold horizontally between it 
and your eye, a flat ruler, or shred of paper, raising or 
lowering it till you see only the edge, where it cuts the 
perpendicular of the building, make a mark on your 
paper o, and draw a slight line t through that point, 
parallel with the bottom of your sketch s. This is 
called the horizontal line. 

Observe next, with what accuracy you can, (for it 
would be tedious to attempt mathematical accuracy,) the 
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angle which the first receding line f of the building 
makes with the nearest perpendicular x, and in your 
drawing continue a similar line till it meets the hori- 
zontal line T. From this point you draw a line to the 
bottom of the nearest perpendicular, which gives you 
the perspective of the base. 

In the same manner, all the lines which recede on 
both sides of the building, as well above as below the 
horizontal line, windows, doors, and projections of 
every kind, if on the same plane, are regulated. 

The eye being thus master of the grand points, will 
easily learn to manage the smaller details. 

One of the best rules in adjusting proportion is, to 
carry your compasses in your eye. The same rule may 
be given in perspective. Accustom your eye to judge 
how objects recede from it. 

Too strict application of rules tends only to give your 
drawing stiffiiess and formahty ; but where the regular 
works of art make the principal part of your picture, 
the strictest application of rule is necessary. 

It is this which gives its chief value to the pencil of 
Canalettii. His truth in perspective, has made subjects 
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interesting, wMch are, of all others, the most unpromi- 
sing. 

For the intricacies of perspective, a master is indis- 
pensible, who will give vivd voce practical lessons. 



Presuming some time to have been thus passed in 
gaining freedom of hand, combined with accuracy of 
eye,* we now come to the drawing of objects, beginning 
with those of the simplest forms, as a square box, table, 
bottle, &c., placed at a little distance from the pupil, 
which he should sketch and shade as they appear to 
him, and from time to time should try other and more 
complicated subjects, till he can make correct delinea- 
tions of such, both in outline and shadow. 

This, in the jargon of art, is called drawing from 
"still life," and usually yields much pleasure to the 
beginner. 

These attempts ought to be made on as large a scale 



* The Greeks were very careful and particular in their instruc- 
tions in drawing. There were three stages of practice ; in the 
first, firmness of hand and of stroke was obtained ; in the second, 
fineness and delicacy of stroke was studied ; in the third stage, 
freedom and ease were to be acquired. Line drawing was carried 
to the highest perfection, and was the glory of the greatest 
masters. 
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as he caxi conyeniently adopt, bearing in mind that in 
all outlines a weaker line or touch on the side that 
meets the light, and a stronger confined to those parts 
which indicate shadow, will give more spirit to a mere 
sketch. 

The delineations of objects in this manner, and not 
from paper, is a great step in advance, and really the 
true beginning of art. It will be a great improvement also 
for the pupil to make a second copy wholly from 
memory. No one can possibly attain even a mediocrity 
in art who does not, more or less, possess this power 
of recalling images and using his hand to execute his 
wiU.» 

For shading flat imbroken surfaces, regular lines, in 
any one direction, are best to procure equality of tone 
over the space required ; but when in the same surface 
you vary the direction of the lines, an idea of irregu- 
larity of surface will be suggested. 



* " Few have been taught to any purpose/' says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, " who have not been their own teachers." Few persons 
have courage to educate themselves, and, for this reason, few 
attain more than mediocrity. 
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Smooth water seems best expressed by horizontal 
lines, 




and waves by curved ones. 




^^s%$$5^:: 



SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

After the preparatory study I have recommended^ 
thepupil can as readily copy from nature as from an 
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imitation of nature ; the fonner will be original, the 
latter, however closely copied, mere servile imitation 
of what another thought to be representations of 
nature. 

If a pupil be applauded for drawing a flower neatly, 
or copying a landscape, touch for touch, without exciting 
his ambition to something more, to introduce some 
feeling of his own, he will never get beyond being a 
mere copyist. 

The writing and drawing automaton performed its 
advertised wonders to the satisfaction of the spectators, 
but it was not 

" Instinct with living spirit," 
you could not expect from its pencil the design of a 
Raphael, or from its pen the thoughts of a Shakespeare. 

Many persons are in the habit of saying there is 
nothing in their part of the country to sketch. " Fine 
views," as they are called, may certainly not abound 
where they reside: but these objectors should be 
informed, that the most common-place scenes will make 
a sketch; the way in which it is represented distin- 
guishes the artist from the tasteless observer. 
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Your intention in taking "news, from nature, may 
either be to fix them in your own memory, or to convey, 
in some degree, your ideas to others. 

With regard to the former, when you meet a scene 
you wish to sketch, your first consideration is to get it 
in the best point of view, — a few paces to the right or 
left make a great difierence. If the landscape before 
you is extensive, take care you do not include too much; 
the position included should not be more than can be 
conveniently comprehended by the eye, without turning 
the head,* never exceeding an angle of 60^: or to quote 
Leonardi da Vinci, — " in sketching from nature or the 
life, you should be removed from the principal object 
about three limes its magnitude.*' 

I consider close scenery better adapted for drawings 
in pencil than extensive distances. 

A considerable foregroimd, with a glance of distance, 
will make a better picture than a wide distance, set off 
with only a meagre foreground, yet I have seen mere 



* Gray, and bis editor, Mason, were of opinion that the 
picturesque point in a prospect should always be low down in a 
picture ; though the patron who employs an artist, to make a 
view of his place, usually takes him to an elevation for tb«t 
purpose. 

C 
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ouUines so judiciously traced as to convey the idea of 
air and distance, the lines of extreme dbtance being 
kept very faint, and gradually increased in force as they 
approached the foreground, which was given with great 
strength of touch. 

A sketch, like a memorandum, should be made so as 
to recall the thought, but it must be given in the lan- 
guage of the writer. 

A student should, therefore, endeavour to find out a 
manner of his own, and as **all knowledge is but 
recollection," he should try to combine the scattered 
excellences of the different masters he may have studied 
•^originality being but a new combination of old ideas. 

It is not a good plan to work a finished drawing on 
the original sketch ; by going over it a second time the 
first ideas may be lost, and the whole thrown into 
confusion. 

Great masters always set a high value on their 
sketches firom nature. 

He who desires to sketch well should never be without 
a pencil and small sketch-book, for " Bits,^ as artists 
term them. (See opposite page). 
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SucIl stadies should be made in the fields, where 
there is not a hedgerow but presentsnumberless subjects, 
each with its characteristic form and touch. 

It is impossible thus to appeal to original nature 
without a corresponding degree of improvement, added 
to which such modes of study cause a pupil to think. 
In copying the works of others the hand may be 
employed while the mind remains idle. 

In a sketch, the horizon (see ante page 21) should 
never be at half the height of the drawing, but either 
above or below, according to the scene. 

If the principal subject be a house, tree, &c., do not 
place it exactly in the middle of the picture, but towards 
the right or the left hand of it. 

Do not stand in the centre of a street, avenue, or 
church, to make your sketch, but more to one side or 
the other. Attention to these rules will prevent imifor- 
mity and stiffiiess in your drawing, and give a greater 
variety and picturesque effect. 

Foregrounds must ever be, more or less, imaginary, as 

you will seldom find a scene complete in all its parts, 

or that does not require some making up in the fore- 

G 2 
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ground, with figures, &c., * taking care, however, that 
these introduced suhjects are such as might haye heen 
there, and are in unison with the scene. It is a coW 
mon practice with amateurs, after sketching the general 
character of the scene, to leave the figures to be intro- 
duced at leisure or at home ; no habit can be worse or 
more injurious to the effect of the whole composition. 
These inserted figures will, invariably, prove to be out of 
harmony with the rest, they will be wanting in action, 
posture, and all that gives expression to the scene — 
they look like people who have lost their way. 

The most brilliant lights and the deepest shadows are 
seen on the objects and forms nearest the eye, and these 
diminish in intensity as the distance from the eye is 
increased, therefore, in the drawing of the outlines on 
paper, the lines are to be made fainter the farther they 
recede from the eye ; these are the general effects in 
nature, but accidental circumstances occur, such as 
clouds passing, &c., that completely reverse these 
rules.* 



* Paul Veronese being once asked why certain figures were 
painted in shade, as no cause was seen in the picture itself, replied 
" Una nuevola que passa," a cloud is passing which has over- 
shadowed them. 
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Although I have advised the drawing outlines with 
a firm hand, they should never be so dark as to prevent 
their blending with the shading, as they should not 
exist independently of the surface, of which they form 
the limitSy for within the outline the paper is of the 
same tint or shade as at the extreme edge, therefore, in 
a finished pencil drawing, the outline must appear only 
by one dark mass, cutting on another mass of light. 

"When trees are near the eye they are plainly distin- 
gmsbedfrom each other by the different manner in which 
the branches shoot from their trunks, as well as by their 
different foliage. Remove them to the second distance, 
the foliage assumes masses, retaining the character, but 
the tone is altered; the separation of parts is no longer 
evident. Remove them still further from the eye, the 
masses assume a uniform tone, relieved by indications 
of light and shade, softened by the intervening atmos- 
phere. Still more distant, they are rendered indistinct, 
and form a portion of the mass of light or shade in 
which they may be situated. It must be observed that, 
as it is impossible to trace precisely all the parts of a 
tree, a certain mode of translation must be adopted, 
expressive of its general appearance*, its md&%^% qC 
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light and shade, and its principal forms most be carefully 
attended to. The following nicely discriminated cha- 
racters of some of the principal trees will be found 
useful, and are taken from Oilpin*s elegant work on 
Forest Scenery. 

THE OAK. 

The oak divides his boughs from the stem more 
horizontally than most other deciduous trees. 

The spray makes exactly, in miniature, the same 
appearance. 



OAK. 
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It breaks out in right angles, or in angles that are 
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nearly so, forming its shoots commonly in short lines ; 
the second year's shoot usually taking some direction 
contrary to the first ; thus the rudiments are laid of 
that abrupt mode of ramification, for which the oak is 
remarkable. Very often three shoots, and sometimes 
four, spring from the same knot, hence the spray of the 
oak becomes thick, close, and interwoven, so that, at a 
little distance, it has a fidl rich appearance, and more 
of the picturesque roughness than we observe in the 
spray of any other tree. The spray of the oak, also, 
generally springs in such directions as give its branches 
that horizontal appearance which they generally assume. 
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THE ASH. 

The spray of the ash ia very different. 
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As the boughs of the ash are less complex, so is its 
spray. The main stem holds its course, forming, at the 
same time, a beautiful sweep ; but the spray does not 
divide, like that of the oak, from the extremity of tiie 
last year's shoots, but springs from the side of it, two 
shoots springing out opposite to each other, and each 
pair in a contrary direction ; rarely, however, both the 
shoots come to matinity, so that, notwitiistanding this 
natural regularity, the ash never contracts the least 
unpleasing formality from it, for sometimes the whole 
branch is lost as &r as one of the lateral shoots, and 
this occasions a kind of rectangular junction, which 
forms a beautiful contrast with the other spray, and 
gives an elegant mode of hanging to the tree. 



THE ELM. 

The branch of the elm hath neither the strength 
nor the various abrupt twistings of the oak; nor does 
it shoot so much in horizontal directions. Such also is 
the spray. It has a more regular appearance; not 
starting off at right angles ; but forming its shoots 
more acutely with the parent branch. 



ASH. 
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Neither does the spray of the elm shoot like that of 
the oak, in regular pairs, from the same knot ; hut in 
a kind of altemacy. 




It has generally, at first, a flat appearance ; but as one 
year's ahoot is added to another, it Yiaa uot ^Vt^xv^giJcL \s> 
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support itself; and as the tree grows old, it often 
becomes pendent also, like the ash ; whereas the tough- 
ness, and the strength of the oak, enables it to stretch 
out its branches horizontally to the very last twig. Oaks 
have sometimes pendant branches, but they are not 
common. 



THE BEECH. 

The spray of the beech observes the same kind of 
altemacy, as that of the elm ; but it shoots in angles 
still more acute; the distance between each twig is 
wider, and it seems a kind of zigzag. The beech is 
esteemed also, in some degree, a pendant tree, as well 
as the ash; but there is a wide difference between 
them. The ash is a light airy tree, and its spray hangs 
in elegant loose foliage. The hanging of the spray of 
the beech, in old trees especially, is often twisted, and 
intermingled disagreeably, and has a perplexed matted 
appearance. The whole tree gives us something of the 
idea of an entangled head of bushy hair, from which, 
here and there, hangs a disorderly lock, while the spray 
of the ash, like hair, neither neglected, nor finically 




BEECH. 
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nice, has nothing squalid in it, and yet hangs in loose 
and easy curls. The trunks of the beech are often 
highly picturesque; but on the whole, a massy, full 
grown, luxuriant beech, is not suited for pictorial effect. 



THE CHESTNUT. 

The chestnut, in maturity and perfection, is a noble 
tree, and grows not unlike the oak. Its ramification is 
more straggling, but it is easy and its foliage loose. This 
is the tree that graces the landscapes of Salvator Hosa. 



THE BIRCH. 



The light coloured stem of the birch, contrasts agree- 
ably with the dark green hue of its foliage ; but only 
the stem and larger branches have this silvery appear- 
ance, marked with brown and yellow touches; the 
spray is of a dark brown. 
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THE SCOTCH FIR. 

The scotch fir is a very picturesque tree in its 
foliage, ramification, mode of growth, and colour of the 
bark. 



It may be as well to allude to some of the more pro- 
minent characteristics of those trees, which form the 
leading features of landscape scenery, and are at once 
distinguishable by their varied outline and massing of 
light and shade. 

The oak and ash have each a distinct character. 
The massy form of the first, dividing into abrupt, irre- 
gular limbs, yet compact in its foliage, and the easy 
sweep of the other, the simplicity of its branches, and 
the looseness of its hanging leaves, characterize both 
these trees with great precision. The elm has not so 
marked a character, it partakes so much of the oak, 
that when it is rough and old, it may easily, at a little 
distance, be mistaken for one. This certainly is a defect 
in the elm, for strong character is a great source of 
pictorial beauty ; in full foliage, however, its individu- 
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ality is better seen. Notreeismore adapted to receive 
grand masses of light, nor is its foliage, shadowy as it 
may be, of the heavy kind. Its leaves are small, giving 
it a natural lightness, and it generally hangs loosely. 

What has here been said about the forms of trees, 
cannot, in every minute circumstance, be supposed to 
suit the individuals of every country, nor can it be ex- 
pected that nature should always act in exact conformity 
to the appearances here noted. 

All forms that are unnatural, displease, and even 
natural objects, when they have a resemblance to art, 
are seldom agreeable. A tree lopped into a May-pole, 
(like almost aU the elms near London), clipped yews, 
lime hedges, &c., disgust the eye of taste.* 

* Even clipped yews, however, may have a beauty of their own« 
though perhaps not strictly of the picturesque kind. The mag- 
nificent gardens of Hampton- Court and Levens, afford examples 
of the fine old formal style of gardening, and the hand of taste 
would still preserve Evelyn's green holly hedges, which, when 
covered with their scarlet berries, afford him so much ground of 
exultation. 

It is, perhaps, a question how far we have now run into an 
opposite extreme, in our wish to avoid formality. 

A century ago Lady Mary Worsley Montague thought it neces- 
sary to apologize for her want of taste in admiring the wild and 
romantic beauties of Wharncliffe, saying it was *' a sequestered 
spot, quite of a rude nature, yet it had something in it which she 
owned she did not disliice, odd as her fancy might appear." 

Can it be that the tastes and pleasures which we now esteem 
most peculiarly natural, are, in fact, artificial ? What we have 
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Lightness is a characteristic of beauty in a tree ; for 
though there are beautiful trees of a heavy, as well as 
of a light form ; yet their extremities should, in some 
parts, be separated, and hung with a degree of loose- 
ness, from the fulness of the foliage, which occupies the 
middle of the tree ; or the whole will look like a large 
bush. Such is the horse chestnut, the form of which 
is commonly unpleasing. From position, indeed, and 
contrast, heaviness, though in itself a deformity, may 
be of singular use in the composition both of natural 
and artificial landscape. 

A tree should also be well balanced, yet here again, 
in some circumstances, picturesque beauty arises from 
even an unbalanced tree, but then it is owing to some 
peculiar situation, which gives it a local propriety. A 
tree hanging from a rock, though unequally poised, 



merely read and rhymed and sketched ourselves into plants which 
require culture and art, instead of freely sprouting from the soil. 
Burnet supposes our earth to have had originally a surface, per- 
fectly smooth, flat, and level, for this reason, amongst others, 
because in its pristine state, the fair and good work of its Creator, 
it could not have been deformed by such unsightly protuberances 
as rocks and mountains— the tokens of Divine displeasure and 
wrath — his hypothesis might have been the same, however con- 
trary to the opinion of his contemporaries ; but he would never 
have brought this argument to support it, if our ancestors had 
delighted in viewing the lakes and climbing the rugged hills of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
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may be beautiAil, or have a good effect when we see it 
bending over a road ; because it corresponds with its 
peculiar sitoaticm. Without these requisites, therefore, 
fonn, lightness, and a proper balance, no tree can have 
that species of beauty, which is called picturesque. 
Apropos of this word picturesqWy in Lockhart*8 Life of 
Sir W. Scott, chap. XLI, occurs this passage : — '* On 
reaching the brow of the hill, on the eastern side of 
one of his plantations, we came in sight of Melrose 
Abbey, on which there was a partial gleam of sunshine 
lighting up an angle of the ruins. Straightway we 
had an anecdote of Tom Purdic, his gamekeeper and 
factotum, Tom has been many years with Sir Walter, 
and being constantly in such company, has insensibly 
picked up some of the taste and feeling of a higher 
order. * When I came here first,' said Tom to the 
factor's wife, *I was little better than a beast, and knew 
nae mair than a cow what was pretty and what was 
ugly. I was cuif enough to think that the bonniest 
thing in a country side was a corn-field enclosed in four 
stane dykes ; but now I ken the difference. Look this 
way, Mrs. Laidlaw, and 1*11 show you what the gentle- 
folks likes. See ye there now the sun glinting on 
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Melrose Abbey ? Its no aw bright, nor its no aw sha- 
dows neither, but just a bit screed o* light— and a bit 
daud o* dark yonder like, and that's what they ca' 
picturesque; and, indeed, it maun be confessed it is 
unco bonnie to look at !" 

The foregoing observations may assist the student in 
his choice of subject, and in the acqxdsition of appro- 
priate touch and handling ; but it is not to be expected 
that this faculty can be obtained intuitively. Much 
observation is requisite to distinguish the varied growth 
and foliage, and it can only be by great practice, that 
the student can acquire facility in translating these ex- 
pressions of general character into the comprehensive 
language of art. 

Lastiy,^t will be expected that something should be 
said about 

THE MATERIALS ; 

although I would not have the reader imagine that 
they constitute the artist. His hand can be traced 
when using the most stubborn and unpromising mate- 
rials. 

There was a time, in my remembrance, when to make 
one poor ineffective drawing in pencil it was considered 
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requiBite that the pupil should have at least six or eight 
blackleads of different degrees of hardness ; now two 
ought to suffice any rational person for a sketch, or 
finished pencil study — of course they should be good— 
so as to give the required touch with facility. The 
extremely hard ones are suited to architects, &c. only 
—but most landscape artists prefer the softer kinds, as 
more conducive to freedom of handling and being capa- 
ble of producing more powerful effects— however, they 
are made of aU degrees of strength, and the learner 
can please himself. 

The list of pencils and description of the various 
degrees of hardness, (as manufactured by Messrs. 
Rowney and Co.,) is as follows :— 

H. — Hard, for outlines. 

HH. — Harder, for ditto. 

HHH. — Very bard, for architectural drawiug, &c. 

HHHH. — ^Tbe hardest degree, for drawing on wood, &c. 

F. — Fine, for genera] drawing. 

HB. — Hard and black, for the same purpose. 

B. — Black, for shading. 

BB. — Soft and black, for dark shading. 

BBB. — ^Very soft and black, for bold drawings. 

FF. — Of a similar degree to the F, but finer 

EHB.^Of a similar degree to the HB, but finer, and a peca- 

liarly useful pencil. 
DEHB.— Stouter than the EHB. 

The last four are extra thick and fine. 
BBBBBBB.— A broad black pencil, very soft and black, 

used in large bold pencil drawings; the lead is 

i inch thick. 
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The harder kinds requiring a more rough or grained 
surface of paper, and softer lead working best on a 
smoother surface. 

While on this topic I must enter my protest against 
children being taught the elemental lines of drawing 
by means of slate pencil and slates. Any one who knows 
the utterly intractable nature of these articles, must be 
convinced that however they may suit the pockets of 
" normal schools,^* a practice more detestable and des- 
tructive of freedom to the young fingers, could not be 
densed. It may be said that it is done merely to amuse 
children — granted — ^but even amusements should be 
made conducive to future progress, or should at least 
not be injurious. In the same category the transparent 
slates may be included. 

Of black chalks, the C6nt^ marked No, 1, 2, 3, are 
best, — to hold these or short pieces of pencil, a Port 
Crayon, made of white metal, will be necessary. Any 
mistakes or false lines can be rubbed out with Indian 
rubber, or a little crumb of stale bread ;— -be careful the 

latter is not greasy. The use of bread, however, al- 
ways imfits, in a greater or less degree, the surface of 
the paper for the reception of shade. 
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When chalk is used, papers that are called " machuie 
made" (which are smooth on one side and rough on the 
other) are best, — they are manufactered in all tints, and 
when a drawing is made on one of these coloured papers 
with a yery soft blacklead or black chalk, and the prin- 
cipal lights touched in with white (cither white chalk or 
permanent white moistened with water and laid on with 
a hair pencil) the effect is ycry pleasing and artisticaL 
Of these '* machine made" papers the smooth side is 
to be preferred for pencil or chalk drawing. 

** Sketching blocks'^ as they are called (sheets of paper 

pasted together at the edges and separated as used by 

the insertion of a penknife between them) are very 

pleasant to work upon. You have a solid mass of 

paper imder your hand when sketching out of doors, 

the leaves of which cannot, to the annoyance of the 

artist, be blown about by every breath of air as those of 

common sketch-books. Remember always in cutting 

off a sheet, to do this from the exterior, with the point 

of the knife directed inwards, this will prevent the 

edging from coming unfastened and the consequent se- 
paration of the sheets. 

There are various ways of fixing pencil drawings to 
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prevent their rubbing out: — viz,, with isinglass dis- 
solved in hot water, with skimmed milk, or with gum 
water. The first sparkles too much when dry, the 
second is apt to be greasy and smell very disagreeably, 
the third I prefer when not too strong, say an ounce 
of gum arable to a quart of water, and some pre- 
pared ox-gall dissolved with it to ensure its laying 
equally. It should be spread over the drawing, rather 
than washed, with a large flat camePs hair brush in a 
lin, preventing, as far as possible, the brush from 
touching the drawing; but allowing the solution to 
float before it, over the whole surface of the paper, which 
should be laid inclined on a desk during the process. 
I can scarcely recommend this method for chalk draw- 
ings, they are so likely to be smeared by the process, — 
I believe the best way is to wet the back of these draw- 
ings thoroughly with gum-mastic dissolved in spirits of 
wine.* ^ 



♦ The following preparation for this purpose I subjoin from a 
receipt of Laporte's : — 802. rectified spirits of wine, 1 drachm 
camphorated do., 2 drachms Tolatile oil of rosemary, 3 drachms 
fine white resin in powder. To be applied at the back of the 
drawing. 



An example of a drawing in three stages of progress 
is given, which may help the young beginner, but is 
not intended to be copied in pencil, &c. 
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Ditto Htachine „ „ .. 




»» 


II •• 





French Tracing Paper .. 




** 


*• •• 





Double Crown 




** 


II • • 





Black ditto 




«« 


II •• 





Tissue Paper, Dbuble Crown 




II 


It •• 






TnmbuU's Xcondon Boards, Ace. 



s.d^ 

Foolscap .... .... .... 04 06 08 1<F 

Demy .... .... .... 0609 10 1^ 

Medium .... .... .... 08 1014 2(r 

Royal .... .... .... 10 13 18 2 6 

Super Royal .... .... .... 10 16 20 SO 

Imperial .... .... ;... 16123 30 46 

Royal Crayon Boards 
Imperial ditto 

Board* for moiMiHny Dravoingt, 4*c. about half the above prieef. 
BRISTOL. BOARDS— nfne fourth leu i» price than the London Boardg, 







2 Sht. 


3 Sht. 


4 Sht 




s.d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


• • • • • • • < 


4 


6 


8 






6 


9 


1 






. 8 


1 


1 4 






10 


1 3 


1 8 






1 


1 6 


2 






1 6 


2 3 


3 






8 


1 








1 


I 6 





Sketch Books. 






halfbnd. 


cm. h. bd. 


stithed. 


extra with 




40 leaves. 


22 leaves. 


22 leaves 


Tidsuepapei 


Octavo'Demy, Tby 4^in. each 


2s. Od. 


Is. 2d. 


Os. 6d. 




„ Medium, 8 by 5 „ 


2 6 


I 4 


9 


} 8d. 


„ Royal. 9 by 5^ 


3 


1 8 


1 


) 


„ Imperial. 10 by 7 „ 


4 6 


2 3 


I 6 


* 


Quarto Demy, 9^ by T „ 


3 6 


2 


1 3 


- 4d. 


,. M«.dium, 10} by 8 „ 


4 9 


2 3 


1 6 


1 

^ 


„ Royal. Hi by 9 „ 


6 


3 


3 


} 6d. 


„ Imperial, 14 by 10 ,. 


8 9 


4 6 


2 6 



37^e above half bomid hwk* mai^ be had ys\th elatps 6<i. exXxik^ 



THE IMPROVED 

iLACK LEAD PENCILS, 

GEO. ROWNET & COMPANY, 

(LATB BOWNBT, DILLOK, AND BOITNBY,) 

(Near Oxford-St.) 

LONDON. 

TO HBR MAJBSTT'S STATIONERY OFFICES AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

G. R. & Co. in submitting their New Improved Black- 
lead Pencils to the profession, call particular attention 
to their elegance, cheapness, and above all, to their 
superior qua]Uty, and beg to subjoin the following testi- 
monials : — 

9, Radnor Place, Hyde Park, 
Gbntlsmbn, 24th July, 1848. 

I have from the first used your Improved Drawings Pencils^ 
considering them by far the best manufactured. I recommend 
all my friends and pupils to use them, and have much pleasure in 
giving this testimonial of their quality. 

Yours faithfully, 
Messrs, O. Rowney Sf Co, T. M. Richardson. 

17, Cambridfi^e Terrace, 
Gbntlembn, nth Julff, 1848. 

I have much pleasure in bearing my testimony to the excel- 
lence of your Blacklead Pencils; 1 have found them in every 
respect satisfactory. 

I am. Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
Messrs, Rowney 4r Co, Jambs £. Dotlb. 



36, Momington Cretcent, 

GSNTLKMBN, Jullf 4th, 1848. 

I have great pleasure in adding my testimony to the superior 
quality of your Blaclclead Pencils. 

Although my use for the lead pencil is Tery limited, I hav^ 
no hesitation in saying, 1 never found any work with sach iinva^- 
rying evenness of line and tone. 

1 am. Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 

JnO. RiCHD. I^ICKBRSGILL, A.R.A. 

To Messrs. 0, Roumey 4* Co, 



16, Albert Street, Momington Crescent 
Sirs, July 2nd, 1 848. 

In answer to yours of the 30th, I beg to say I have foun <3 
your Improved Blacklead Pencils everything that could be wishec^ 
for my purposes. 

For keeping their point and being free from grit, they ar^ 
certainly superior to any I have yet tried. 

I am. Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
Messrs. G. Roumey 4r Co, Fred. B. Goodall. 



4, Jugustus Square, Regent's Park, 
Gentlemen, July 1st, 1848. 

I find your Pencils almost universally used among my pupili^ 
and I may add, I know of no better manufactured. 

Yours truly. 
To Messrs, Roumey Sf Co, Gbo. Harlbt. 



Streatham Place, Brixton BiU, 
Gbntlemen, July lOth, 1848. 

1 have been in the habit of using your Improved Lead Pen* 
cils for some time, and find them, for my purpose, superior to any 
other. They combine richness of color with a firm point, and 
do not break in using. I am. Gentlemen, yours truly, 

Messrs, Roumey 8f Co. David Cox, Jun. 



10, South Parade, Brompton, 
Gbmtlbmen, July 6th, 1848. 

"With much pleasure I send to you my opinion upon the 
qualities of your Lead Pencils. I consider they contain the very 
qualities that artists and amateurs have so long desired, viz., an 
easy controul over them, which is not accomplished in the use of 
other lead pencils. In addition to this, they do not rub and 
smear so easily as other lead pencils. Since I first purchased 
your pencils 1 have used no other, nor will my pupils, in whom 



Poiilblios. 



Half Demy, 

Quarto Imperial, 

Music siz^. 

Ditto with' bars. 

Hair Medium. 

Hair Superior R jyaU 

Demy 

Medium, 

Royal 

Super Royal, 

Imperial, 

Large Atlas, 



Sise 
15 by 10 In, 



Each with Flap». 



15 
16 
16 
17 
19 
20 
22 
24 
27 
29 
83 



•i 



11 

11 

II 

U\ 

13 

15 

17 

19 

.9 

21 

26 






s. 


d. 


s. 


d 


2 


8 


4 


8 


3 





5 


u 


3 





5 





4 


6 


6 


6 


3 


3 


5 


3 


4 


.9 


7 





5 


6 


8 





6 


3 


9 


3 


7 


6 


11 


6 


9 





13 


6 


13 





18 





19 


6 


24 


6 



Quarto Royal. 
' " Imperial. 
Demy, 
Hairnoyal. 

.. Imperial. 
Medium. 
Royal, 
Imperial, 



Malioifany Drawing; BoardSi 6re. 

Each. 

10^ by 8 in. 

13 .. 9} 

18 ., 13* ;. 

17*„10i 

194 .. l»* 

20 „ IH 

22i.. 174 

28 .. 19 



• • • • • • • 



■. 

5 

6 
10 

8 
10 
12 
15 





d. 

6 









Deal Clamped Drawing Boards, from Octavo Impexial, Is. each, to Anti< 
quarian size, 21s. 









Materials for Sketchiiii;. 

Each. 
Octavo Imperial Sketching Folios 
Quarto Royal do • • 

„ Imperial .. • > 

Octavo Royal Blocks, 32 Sheets stout Drawing Paper 

„ Imperial do. 
Quarto Royal ,. 
., Imperial .. 
Octavo Royal Tablets, 32 Sheets stout Drawing Paper, Pocket, &c 

„ Imperial do. „ „ 

Quarto Royal ., „ „ 

" Imperial .. 
Japan Sketching Boxes, fitted with moist oolonrs to any amngemtnt, 

from 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
Improved Portable Dippers with Screw 
Sketching Tools, 18 in. with Seat 
„ 21 do. 

..25 „ - 

Patent do. with do. enclosed, Ss.6d. extra 
Plain Top Sketching Sticks - 
Screw Top do. ... 

„ do. with Hook 












.* 



s. d. 

4 6 

5 

6 6 
8 

4 

5 

6 6 
4 6 

6 

7 6 
10 



6 6 

7 
7 6 

9 

10 6 

12 8 



Pendl Cases. 

Each. 



No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
Flftt, lettered 



Paper. 

d. 

6 

h 8 

• 10 



Cloth. 
d. 

8 

ro 



leather, 
s. d. 
1 
1 3 
1 6 
8 



s.<t 



Bimta .... 


• . • • 


• • • • 


•••• aat* •••• 


Steel .... 


. . • • 


• • • • 


•••• •••• •.•• 1 


AIImU .... 


. * . • 


• • t • 


*..• .••• ..•• XD 


,, with Screw Tops 


• • 


• • 


«••• .••• •••• <V V 


MisceUaaeoiis florixrat 


«r Color Paintini:, Arc. 


Pennanent Chinese White in 


■. 


a. 


Parallel Rules 


Bottle .... 


• • • • 


I 


6 


Ivories Tor Miniatures 


Ox Gall in Pota 


.... 


1 





Ivory Palettes 


Colourleaa ditto in Bottle . . 


1 





Karthenware ditto 


Water Colour. McOnelphdo. 


1 





,. Cabinets 


Liquid Gum .»»• 


» . • • 





» 


,. Saucers 


Gold Saucera ... 


• • • • 


1 





„ Inkstones 


Silver ditto .... 


...» 





6 


Indian Rubber 


Gold Shells •... 


• • • • 


1 





Patent Ditto 


Siver ditto .... 


• • • • 





6 


Sponge 


Pink Saucers .... 


6d. k 


1 





Indian Glue 


Blue ditto .... 


6d. & 


1 





Black Lead Saucers for Meszotintiny 


Stumps .... 


2d. to 


1 


6 


Screen Handles 


Chinese Pencils 







4 


Children's Colors 


Mathematical Inatrument» 






Rice Paper 


Tkble Easels 








Miniature Frames and Cases made 


T Squares 








to any size or pattern 


Body Colours 








Varnishing and Polishiug 



MATERIALS for VELVET, GRECIAN, and POONAH PAINTING, 
as also for every other requisite for the Fine Arts. 



Zaithograpl^c IVorka pnblisliedby Rownej Ar Co. 

Each. 8. d. 
Barnard's Studies of Trees. 10 plates. Is. 6d. each 

Green's Rudiments of Perspective. 6 Nos. .... .... 3 B 

., Heads after the Antique, in 4 Nos. .... .... 2 6 

Barnard's Elementary Trees, 9 Nos. .... .... .... 20 

Syer's Drawing Books. 6 Nos. .... .... .... 6 

Hariey s «• •. ..•• .••• •••• .... lo 

Willis's Castle and Rustic Figure. 6 Nos. .... .... 2 

Ditto ditto on India paper ... . .... .... 36 

Barnard's Landscape Scenery and Rustic Figure. 6 Nos. .... 20 

Dibden's Easy Di awing Book. 6 Nos .... .... 20 



Onides to the Fine Artv, published by O. R. te Co> 

Guide to Oil Painting, by J. S. Templeton. Is , in cloth Is. 6d. 

Do. to Pictorial Art. byH.O'Neil. ls.6d. .. 2s. 

Do. to Surveying & Levelling, by W. Pease. l8.6d. ., 2s. 

Do. to Pencil Drawing. Is. .. Is.Od. 



GEO. ROWNEY & Co., 
fSismUuimtxi ttt 9ttiitf fSbtUtiMt 

61f RATHBONK-PIiACB, LONDON. 



there is not one dissentient voice. The perfection of a lead 
peadl is in its affinity to the paper and obedience to the will and 
the fingers. You are perfectly at liberty to nialce use of this, 
my testimonial, in favour of your excellent Lead Pencils. 

1 am. Gentlemen, truly yours, 
JfeMTff. Roumey 8f Co. Gio. R. Lkwis. 



From T. M. Richardson, Sen., Esq., NeivctutU-on-Tyne, 

53, Blackett Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GlMTLBMBN, 

I have made use of your New Pencils, and consider them a 
most desirable acquisition either to the artist or the amateur. 
They work pleasantly, and the variety of tint which they are 
capable of producing, renders them valuable in sketching. 

I am. Gentlemen, yours most truly, 

Thos. M. Richardson, Sbn. 
Mews, Roumey 8f Co., London, 



Old Brompton, 
GiNTLSMBN, 20th June, 1848. 

I like your Pencils better and better the more I use them ; 
they are in all respects excellent ; since X first tried them I have 
used no other. Yours, &c., 

Messrs, Roumey Sf Co, H. W. Hulmb. 



18, Oxford Terrace, 

30th June, 1848. 
Mr. RuNCiMAN presents his compliments to Messrs. Rownbt 
& Co. and has no hesitation in stating that he considers their 
Improved Pencils equal to the best pencils that are made, and 
in some respects far superior ; and as the cost of them is so much 
less than those of other manufacturers, Mr. R. of course uses 
only those of Messrs. R. & Co. 



From G. Barnard, Esq., Head Drawing Master of Rughy School, 

85, Great Portland Street, London, 
Gbntlbmen, 

In reply to your enquiry respecting my opinion of the quality 
and value of your New Pencils, I do not hesitate to say that I 
find them excellent in all respects, with entire freedom from grit, 
and working well, whether hard or soft ; these qualities, combined 
with their moderate price, render them very valuable to artists 
and their pupils. Truly yours, 

G. Barnard. 



Prom J. A. Hammsbslkt, Esq., Head Drawing Master of the 

Oovemment School of Design, Nottingham, 
Dbar Sirs, 

I have tried all the Lead Pencils yoa forwarded to me, and 
consider them the best I have ever had ; indeed it is impossible 
justly to compare them with any others, as they possess qualltles- 
I never yet found in pencils, amongst which I may name their 
beautiful transparency and clearness. I have not only made use 
of them myself, but have had them tried by several students in 
this institution, and their excellence is acknowledged by my pupils. 
The BBB's are most superb pencils. 

I am. Sirs, yours most respectfully, 

J. A. Hammbrslrt. 



From G, Pbtrie, Esq., Vice-President of the Royal Hibernian 

Academy, Great Charles Street. 

Gbntlemen, 

1 have tried the set of Pencils which you were so good as to 
send me, and I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that 
they are far superior to any that I have used for many years, 
perhaps, indeed, to any that I ever used. Were the price of them 
three or four times what it is, I should take them with pleasars^ 
and I shall recommend them confidently to my friends. 

I am. Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 

Gborge Pbtrir, r.b.a. 
Messrs. Rowney Sf Co. 



4, Bemer Street, Oaford Street, 
Dear Sirs, July \9th, 1848. . 

I feel pleasure in stating I consider your Lead Pencils the best 
in quality I have ever used. The BE is most useful for preserv- 
ing freedom in outline. 

Truly yours, 

M. O'Connor. 
Messrs, G. Rowney 8f Co, 



119, Great Portland Street, 
Gentlemen, 

1 have used your New Pencils for various purposes, and find 
them excellent for all. Combined with the price, their qualities 
cannot fail to make them an acquisition to artists and the public 
generally. I shall feel much pleasure in recommending them. 

1 am. Gentlemen, obediently yours, 

Henry Worslbt. 
Messrs. Rotvney 8f Co, 



120, Baggot Street, Dublin, 

GSNTLIMSir, 

The Pencils you sent me I have tried, and found them to 
answer remarkably well for general use. The Pencil marked BB 
is particularly good for bold Drawing. 

I am« yours truly, 
William BaocAS. 



Prom the London Aet Union. 
We have recently tried some Lead Pencils manufactured by 
Messrs. Rownit & Co., which we confidently recommend. 
Their quality is good, both as respects colour and firmness ; they 
are free from grit, do not easily break, and moreover are remark- 
ably cheap. 



The following are the different Degrees, with the Distinguishing 
Letters indicating the purposes for which they may be applied. 



H Hard for Sketching 

HH Harder for Outlines. ... . .. 

HHH Very hard for Architects. 

HHHH Extra Hard for Engineers. 

HB Hard and Black 

B Black for Shading. ........ 

BB Softer and very Black. . • . . 

F Firm for Ordinary Drawing. 



3d. each, 

or 

2s. 6d. dozen. 



EXTRA LETTERS MOST CARI7ULLT PBBPARBO. 



Extra Hard and Black ^ ra a» h 

Ditto do. Extra Thick Lead I ^^•^•cn, 

Very Firm and Double Thick Lead.. [ 53 Jq- 



£HB 

DEBH 

FF 

3BB Softer and very Black Double Lead. . 

BBBBBBB Very Broad and Black, for large bold 1 Is. each. 

Pencil Drawing ....••••. i,. ••. . J or 10s. dozen. 



^} 



GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., 

61, RATHBONB PZiAOB, 

(Near Ozford^t,) 
LONDON. 

MOIST WATER COLORS IN TUBES. 

The mode of preparing these Colors renders them a most valuable 
Improvement over all others. By this method the Colors are 
always Jit for use and may be pressed out of the tube in a body, 
while they possess greater brillianqf and depth than any others. 
The troublesome process of rubbing the Color on the Palette is 
avoided. No waste is incurred by breaking as in the Cake. They 
will keep any length of time without drying up or spoiling as do 
most preparations of moist Colors, And the very general practice 
which prevails of mixing the Tints with the Brush on the Colors 
themselves, and which so much deteriorates from their purity and 
brilliancy f is rendered impossible by the Colors being kept separate, 
and only so much as is required at the time being placed on the 
Palette, 

The Colors are sold at the same prices as the Cakes, and may 
be had either singly or in Boxes appropriately fitted, 

SPECIMEN DRAWINGS may be seen at the Manufacturers. 

MOIST WATER COLORS IN PANS. 

Prepared in the same manner as the above, warranted to keep 

moist for any length of time, 

< variety of Novel and Useful Inventions for the convenience of 

Sketching, 



OEORGE ROWNEY & Co'g, 
LIST OF MATERIALS 



»0B 



(DaiZ) IPAIIST^IIST(&k 





on Coloura in Tube. 










a. d. 






8. 


d. 


Carmine .. 


..8 


Lemon Yellow . . 


• ) 






Pore Scarlet 


..3 


Cobalt 


• V 


1 


6 


Madder Purple 


..2 6 


Mara Yellow 


" V 


Ditto Lake 


. 1 6 


Do. Orange 


.. 3 






French Ultramarine 


•• > 


Orange VermillioB 


.: } 





9 


Vadder Brown 


.. > 1 6 


Vermillion •• < 


IndUn Yellow 


.. ) 










The following 6< 


1; Double la. 








New White 


Cappah Brow 
Cologne Karl 


'n 


Yellow Ukt 








Flake do. 


Lh 


Crimson do. 








Sacrum 


Light Red 




Purple „ 








Naples Yellow, 1. 2, & 3 


VenetlaB ., 




Scarlet ,. 








Patent do. 


Indian ,* 




Indian ,. 








Chrome do.. 1. 2, & 3 


Burnt Sienna 




Permanent Bln« 






Italian Oker 


Vandyke Bro 


wn 


Palladium Red 






Yellow do. 


Ivory Black 




Palladium Scarlet 






Raw Sienna 


Lamp ,. 




Emerald Green 






Roman Oker 


Blue ,. 




Terra Vert 








Brown do. 


Indigo 




Verdegria 




8. 


d. 


Burnt Umber 


Pruatian Blu 


e 


Vermillion in 


papera I 


6 


Raw ditto 


Antwerp do 
Brown Pink 


• 


Palladium Bed do. 


1 


6 


Bone Brown 




Asphaltum in pota 





8 


Bitumen 


Italian do. 


\ McGuelph 


do. 





8 




Powder i 


SoUrars, 








Per Oz. 


a. d. 


Peroz. 




8. 


d. 


Ultramarine from 3la. & 


d. to 126 e 


Mara Orange .... 


.... 


10 





Ditto Ashea.. lOi 


r.and 21 


Crimson Lake .... 


.... 


12 


6 


French ditto .... 


.... 10 6 


Scarlet ditto .... 


.... 


10 





Smalt .... 


.... 21 


Purple ditto . •• 


.... 


6 


6 


Carmine .... 


.... 24 


Antwerp Blue .... 


) 






Madder Purple .... 


.... 21 


Pruaaian ditto .... 






Ditto Lake .... 


.... 16 


Indigo .... 






Ditto Brown .... 


.... 6 6 


Indian Bed .... 


> 


3 





Lemon Yellow .... 


. .. 8 


Yellow Lake .... 


i 






Indian ditto .... 


.... 6 6 


Brown Pink .... 


\ 






Pure Scarlet .... 


.... 6 


Italian do 


J 






Cobalt .... 


.... 10 


New White .... 


.... 





6 


Mars Yellow .... 


.... 10 


Flake dli 


ito .... 


. . .• 





4 



All the other coloura Is. 6d per oz. 



poppy Oil.. •• 
Not do. .. •• 

Linsood do 

Li^ht dryinf do.. 

Dark do 

Turpentine . . . . 



Oils, VamiahMif iie« 



Gold 8ls«.. 
New Dryer 
Copal Varnish 
Spirit do. ,. 
MMtlcdo. ,. 



p«r pint 


per phi. 


s.d. 


a. d. 


. S 


t 


, S 6 


8 


. 1 6 


6 


S 


6 


2 


6 


1 S 


6 



per plat, 
a. d. 



•• 



5 

S 
7 
7 
6 




6 

6 
6 




per phi. 
a. d. 



1 

1 
1 
1 



8 







Fr«par«d CaaTMw and Tlekoi* 



S-4th, or 27 inches wide 
7-Sth. or 30 do. 
4«4tb. or „ 

3 ft. 6 in. .. 

3 ft. 9 in. •• 

4 ft. 6 in. 

5 ft. 2 in. 

6 ft. 2 In. •• 

On Plain Framea. 



per 



yard 
do. 








Cu. 




a. d. 




8 




3 3 




3 6 




5 




6 6 




8 




10 




12 



12 inches by 10 

14 do. by 12 

17i do. by 14 

21 do. by 17 

24 do. by 20 

3-4or 30 by 25 

Kit Cat. or 36 by 28 .. 
Small Half Length 34| 

by44| .4 

Half Length, 4 ft. 2 by 

3ft. 4.... 

Bishop's do. 4 ft. 8 by 

3ft.8 .. ...., 



Can. 
s. d 
1 6 



2 
2 
2 
8 

4 
5 



Tick. 


s. 


d. 


2 





2 


3 


2 


6 


3 





4 





5 


6 


7 





10 





14 






8 
10 6 
16 620 



On Stretching Frames. 

12 inches by 10 .... 

14 do. by 12 .... 

17i do. by 14 

21 do. by 17 

24 do. by 20 .... 

3-4,or30by25 

Kit Cat. or 36 by 28 ... 

Small Half Length 84) 

by44| 

Hair Length, 4 fU 2 by 

3ft 4 

Bishop's do. 4 ft. 8 by 

3ft8 

Whole Length. 7 fU 10 

by4ft.l0 

Bishop*a do. 8 ft. 10 by 

5ft.l0 



Can. 
a. d. 
2 
2 3 

2 9 

3 3 

4 

5 

6 



Tick. 

a. d. 

4 

4 8 

4 « 

6 

8 

16 « 

12 8 

14 6 

Tick 
a. d. 
2 6 
8 9 
8 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 6 



9 Oil 

12 615 

18 691 

42 0*45 

55 O'gO 



Prepared Milled Boards for Oil Painting. 



7 by 
8.. 

10.. 

10,. 

12,. 
14.. 
12,. 
13 .. 
14.. 
15.. 
16 ,. 
14.. 

16 ., 

17 „ 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 




s. d. 


a. d. 


5) each .. 


6 




6 


8 




7 


9 




8 ...... 


9 




9 


1 




9 


1 




9 


1 2 




10 


1 2 




10 


1 3 


. . 


10 


1 3 


1 6 


u 


1 6 


2 


11 


1 6 


2 


12 


1 6 


2 


12 


1 8 


2 


12 


1 10 


2 2 



18 by 12 each .... 

17 ., 13 

18 .. 13 

20 .. 13 

17 .. 14 

18,. 14 

20 .. 14 

19 ., 15 

2l\,. 15 ,,, .... 

23 .. 16 

21 .. 17 

22.. 18 

24 .. 18 

34 „ 20 

30,, 25 .... ... 



No. 2. 


8. d. 


2 6 


2 6 


2 9 


2 10 


2 9 


2 9 


3 


3 


3 6 


3 9 


4 


4 3 


4 6 



No. 3. 

8. d. 

3 

3 

3 3 

8 4 

3 3 

3 3 

3 6 



3 

4 
4 
4 
5 
5 



6 

6 
9 

6 



6 6 
10 Q 




BinlioifiimF PMBttki lor Oil Faintinip. 



Each. 



9 by 7 

10 by 8 

11 by 9 

12 by 9 
12 by 10 
14 by 9 
14 by 10 






■. 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 



d. 
6 

6 
9 


6 



Each. 



16 by 11 
16 by 12 

18 by 14 

19 by 16 

20 by 16 

21 by 17 
24by20 
SO by 25 

The above are kept in oil or water gronad. 



•. d. 

..4 6 

..4 6 

..6 6 

..7 6 

..9 

.. 10 6 

.. 14 

.. 84 



Bmshes for Oil Painting. 

per Doz. 



Fitch In Quill 

Swan do. •# •• •• •• «. 

Fitch in Tin, 1 to 6 .. .. -•• •• •• 

Sables do., 1 to 6, Round and Flat .. •• .. 

Ditto do. Flat. 7 to 12. each Is.. Is. 2d.. Is. 4d., Is. 8d.. 2s.. and 2s. 6d. 
Ditto do. Round, 7 to 12. each Is. 4d.. Is. 8d., 28., 2s. 4d.. 2a. Sd., and Sa. 



a. 
8 
6 
8 
8 



each. 



Flat and Round French Tools, from Xoa. 1 to 6. . . 
Ditto ditto. „ Kos.7to9. .. 

Ditto ditto, ,. Nos. 10tol2.. 

Ditto ditto, „ No. IS 

Ditto ditto. .. No. 14 

Badger Tools, each. No. 1. 5d. ; No. 2. 9d. ; No. 8. Is. ; No. 4. Is. 6d, : No. 5. 
2b. : No. 6, 28. 6d. ; No. 7, 3s. 3d. ; No 8. 4s. 6d. ; No. 9, Ss. 6d. 



s. 

1 
1 
3 
3 



d. 







d. 
6 

6 





SaselSy Pallettesy tee. 

£ 8. d.'l 









Mahogany Forked Easel 
Ditto Framed do. . . 
Ditto Folding „ 
Ditto Kack 
Ditto do. 



»• 



complete 
do. 



8. 

Deal Forked Easel, each.. 10 
Framed ditto . . . . 16 

Ditto Folding do 11 

Mahogany Palettes. 3d. per inch.- 
Satin Wood do. 4d. ,. 

Small Japan Oil Colour Box, empty, 9s. 
Middle do. do. I5s. •• 

Large ., „ 20s. .. 

Pallette Knives, Steel. Is.. Is. 4d., Is. 6d., and 2a. each. 
Ditto Ivory, la. and Is. 6d. each. 
Rest Sficks, la.. Is. 6d.. 28.. and 2s. 6d. 
Oil Sketching Paper, lOd. and Is. per Sheet. 
Sketching Boards, is. 6d. and 2a. per aheet. 

AND EVERY OTHER REQUISITE FOR PAINTINB AND DRAWINO. 



£ 8. 

16 

1 6 
1 6 
3 3 
8 13 



•« 



1 
2 
3 



7 
5 




d. 




6 







G. ROWNEY & Co. 



j51, RATHJ^O^E-PLACE, LONDON^ 



a 




f^.*' 



